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Towards 


a National 


Policy For 
Higher Education 


_— FEDERAL ROLE in higher education is 
paradoxical, for it is at once various and limited. 
It is various in the number and kinds of programs; 
it is limited by the availability of funds and by the 
recognition that education in all its forms is prima- 
rily a matter of State, local, and private responsi- 
bility. The final determination of the extent of 
Federal support of education is the prerogative of 
Congress: in this field, as in other areas of public 
concern, the Executive Branch proposes and the 
Congress disposes. 

ederal aid to education, of course, has a history 
as long as that of the Nation itself. Over the years 
Congress has been generously responsive to national 
needs: the present extent of Federal assistance to 
higher education can, in fact, be regarded simply as 
a manifestation of the growing national concern for 
education as a whole. Broadly speaking, three 
general developments have been the chief contribu- 
tors to this concern: 

1. Manpower needs.—One result of technological 
change is the creation of increasing demands for 
On the basis 
of recent trends, the United States can expect to 
have a total labor force of about 80 million in 1965 


an increase of more than 10 million over 1955. 


higher levels of skill and knowledge. 


According to current estimates, this labor supply 
will be adequate for 1965—at least numerically. 
But will it be qualified to perform th 


work? 


equired 
Quality, not quantity, is the matter for 
concern: highly educated scientists, engineers, teach- 


*Assistant Secretary (for legislation) of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. A graduate of Harvard College 
and the Harvard Law School and a lawyer by profession, Mr. 
Richardson is a Trustee of Radcliffe College. 
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ers, physicians, and nurses will be in greater demand 
than ever. To keep pace with projected needs, our 
educational institutions will have to step up their 
production of professional and semiprofessional per- 
sonnel by about one-third by 1965. 


2. Cultural interdependence. 


A second byproduct 
of technological change is accelerated urban growth 
and the increasing interdependence of community 
life. Economic, political, and social liabilities that 
are consequences of educational slums cannot be 
quarantined within the arbitrary confines of com- 
munities and States. The only effective way of 
controlling this contagion is through more education. 


3. National defense and world leadership—In a 
war-threatened society poised on the edge of the 
space age, American education is challenged as never 
before by the imperative necessity of training for 
leadership. The free world is engaged in a race 
with death. ‘The outcome may well depend upon 
the resourcefulness, the resilience, the energy, and 
the breadth of vision of American education 


The Growth of Federal Programs in Higher Education 


In actuality, however, these broad causes of con- 
cern have not had much to do with the growth of 
Federal programs which directly or indirectly affect 
higher education. Much of this growth has been 
Most of 


it has taken the form of categorical programs aimed 


unplanned, uncoordinated, and haphazard. 


at serving the purposes of some particular govern- 
ment agency. This is not to say that this growth has 
been sparse and undernourished. On the contrary, it 
has become in recent years as lush and luxuriant as 
a tropical jungle—and just about as tangled and 





impenetrable. I cannot begin to describe its full 
nature and extent. 
vear 1956-5 


I only know that in the academic 
' 7 the Federal Government expended 
$1,165,009,000 in all forms of aid to higher education 
Of this, the Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare alone awarded grants and 


, 
and research. 


contracts to 300 colleges, universities, and medical 
schools and to individual scientists, researchers, and 
trainees in amounts exceeding $150,000,000. Of this 
amount the Public Health Service made training 
grants in excess of $40 million not primarily for the 
support of education, but for the improvement of 
health. The same is true of the $30 million furnished 
in 1958 for the construction of medical research 
facilities. 

found throughout the 
The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion expended $1.7 million for college and university 


Similar examples can be 


Department. 


courses in counseling, physical medicine, and allied 
The Children’s 
lion to train health personnel for work in maternal 
And the Office of E:duca- 


tion granted $1.6 million for research in education. 


subjects. 3ureau allotted $1.5 mil- 


and child health programs. 


The same purchase-of-services approach is also 
illustrated in the programs of other agencies. Agri- 
culture’s grants to institutions of higher education 
(about $80,000,000 in the academic year 1956-57) are 
for agriculture. The Defense Department’s are for 
national defense. And although the National Science 
Foundation has approached its support of graduate 
education and research from a standpoint broader 
than that of most agencies, it has necessarily had to 
hold clearly to its primary mission, the advancement 
of science. 

All of this, of course, is not necessarily bad. On 
the contrary, it has undoubtedly produced and is 
Never- 


theless it is clear that, up to now, the Federal inter- 


producing a lot of good and valuable work. 


est in our colleges and universities has focused not on 


their central purpose—the “‘main tent” of pure edu- 


cation and basic research—but rather on the aca- 
demic sideshows of professional training and applied 
research. Moreover, it has become increasingly 
evident that the large-scale purchase of trained 
manpower and directed research threatens to crowd 
the sideshows and leave the main tent deserted. For 
example, our medical schools and teaching hospitals 
are already faced with acute financial problems aris- 
ing from the indirect costs of sponsored research. 
All institutions of higher education which undertake 


government-sponsored research are experiencing 
problems in fitting this work into their regular pro- 
grams in a manner which does not burden their 
investigators with undue pressures for immediate 
results, and which permits long-term career develop- 
ment and security for the personnel concerned. 
ach of these problems, I am glad to say, has come 
to be recognized and is now receiving due considera- 
tion in the development of future Federal programs. 
It is established governmentwide policy to pay the 
full indirect costs of research, and a uniform method 
of measuring such costs has been worked out. (In 
the case of our own medical research grants, the 
Congress has still to be convinced that the funds 
required to pay these costs should be appropriated.) 
The importance of basic research is increasingly well 
recognized. And with respect to the accommodation 
of research with institutional programs and tenure 
requirements, we in the Department of Health, 
Iducation, and Welfare have under consideration a 
proposal to provide for institutional grants unre- 


stricted by the project-approval process. 


The Need for a Broad Federal Approach 
None of these expedients, however, is a substi- 


tute for a Federal approach to higher education which 


takes as its primary objective the strengthening of 


the teaching and research institution itself. In 
view of the need for such an approach, one of the 
most significant features of the National Defense 
Kducation Act of 1958 is its graduate education pro- 
gram. ‘This program marks a major step away from 
the purchase-of-services approach, and toward an 
acknowledgment of the vital dependence of our 
Nation’s future on the development of its best 
brains in every field of advanced study. The stu- 
dent loan and language center titles of the act are 
scarcely less significant in this respect. 

And yet these programs, to the extent that they 
emphasize the training of teachers and of language 
experts, still reflect the concept of purchase of serv- 
ices. ‘To date, the most significant departure from 
this approach is provided in the Administration’s 
current legislative proposal to assist institutions of 
higher education in the construction of needed 
academic and residential facilities. Although stop- 
ping considerably short of the type of matching-grant 
program suggested by the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, it is the most 
comprehensive Federal proposal for support of higher 
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education thus far put forward. Among the most 
significant features of the program is the degree to 
which it recognizes that private nonprofit institutions 
are a national asset requiring support. 

It remains to be seen whether such legislation, if 
enacted, will effectively meet the need or whether an 
even broader Federal program will ultimately prove 
necessary or 


desirable. Meanwhile, it is certain 


that the factors of manpower needs, cultural inter- 


dependence, national defense, and world leadership 


which have contributed to the growth of national 
interest in and concern for the needs of higher educa- 
tion will gain, not diminish, in force. Almost equally 
inevitably, the problems of financing higher educa- 
Before the full 
weight of these problems is upon us, it behooves us, 


tion will continue to compound. 


therefore, to seek deliberately and objectively to 


develop a coherent nationa] policy for Federal 


assistance to higher education. 


Issues To Be Clarified 


To be entirely realistic, we must recognize that any 
attempt to bring order out of the present confusion 
will necessarily confront three basic issues which 
have disrupted all previous efforts to clarify the 
Federal role in higher education. ‘These basic issues 
involve the question of need, the fear of Federal 
control, and, the principle of separation of Church and 
State. It is worth considering why each of these 
questions provokes such general disagreement. 

First, how essential is Federal help? ‘The scope 
of existing Federal programs in higher education 
which I described at the outset is ample proof that 
the need for action at the national level has been 


What has not 


nature of the Federal responsibility—the Federal 


established. been defined is the 
share in the cost of maintaining a strong system of 
higher education, and the manner in which this share 
should be provided. ‘This question can only be 
answered in terms of future experience with attempts 
to overhaul and renovate State and local fiscal 
machinery, with the accumulation and disposition of 
private wealth, and with the full potential of corpo- 
rate contributions. Still to be determined, more- 
over, is the extent to which greater support from 
these sources can be developed by a more efiective 
job of dramatizing the true needs of higher education. 
The question of need, therefore, is relative, and can 
be answered only by means of a continuing assess- 
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ment of the sources of support for higher education. 

Second, how serious is the risk of Federal control? 
Whiie this issue is capable of producing substantial 
opposition to the most modest legislative proposals, 
there is nothing in the history of the many Federal 
programs providing funds for education in this 
country that would justify unreasoning fear of 
Federal control. At the same time, we must con- 
tinually be alert to the threat posed by any legislation 
whose effect would be to jeopardize the pluralistic 
pattern which is so characteristic of higher education 
in America, and so vital to its productive experi- 
mentation and its freedom. Federal assistance must 
always be designed to maintain and strengthen 
State, local, and private control of education. It is 
in the nature of our educational problems that they 
can best be solved when these traditional sources of 
responsibility can be brought to bear in ways respon 
sive to the nature of the task at hand. 

Third, what significance for the Federal role do we 
find in the principle of separation of Church and 
State? Here, certainly, is an issue which could well, 
if it is not carefully and dispassionately thought 
through, rend asunder any broadly conceived effort 
to strengthen American higher education as a whole. 
ven though it is likely that the tax-supported insti- 
tutions will continue to assume a larger share of the 
total burden of higher education, it would be contrary 
to the long-term interests of the Nation to pursue a 
We have 


too much dependence on the resources of our private 


policy which would accelerate that trend. 


institutions of higher education, and too much need 
to cultivate the diversity that is inherent in a 
variety of institutions, to follow a course which 
could only result in the aggrandizement of tax- 
supported institutions at the expense of nonprofit 
institutions. 


An Approach to a National Policy 

As I have indicated, these issues will pose serious 
obstacles in approaching a national policy for higher 
education. Nevertheless they are by no means insur- 
mountable. It seems to me that the way to begin is 
to make explicit the premise that, in meeting the 
costs of higher education, the Federal Government 
should not be regarded either as a first resort or as a 
substitute for other sources of funds. [am sure there 
are times when any college president becomes so 
exasperated with the endless round of fund-raising 
activities that he may feel tempted for the moment 





to disagree, but so far as I know, this premise is not 
seriously in dispute. 

Next, we must determine what expenditures are 
necessary. It is generally agreed that, to assure 
that higher education continues to meet the national 
need for a high level of educational quality and 
opportunity and of research activity, the average 
salaries of college and university teachers should be 
doubled. 
and equipment will have to be expanded drastically 


to meet doubled 


It is also generally recognized that plant 
even tripled—enrollments which 
are anticipated in the next decade. 

At the very minimum, it is evident that the 
national expenditure for higher education must be 
doubled in the next 10 years. This would mean an 
increase from the current level of something under 
$5 billion per year to around $9 billion a year by 
1970. 


reliable source as the National Planning Association, 


If we accept the projections made by such a 


however, it may be demonstrated that this increase 
can be accomplished without substantially increasing 
the share of the gross national product which is currently 
In 1940 this share was 
0.75 percent; in 1950, 0.92 percent; and it is currently 
On the, basis of the NPA 


projection, the comparable figure for 1970 would be 


devoted to higher education. 
estimated at ] percent. 


1.] percent, 

It is thus reasonable to conclude that the necessary 
doubling of expenditures for higher education over 
the next 10 years can be accomplished without 
significantly increasing the Federal share, assuming 
that the other sources of support can maintain their 
shares proportionately. We therefore need not risk 
impairment of the variety, diversity, and strength 
of higher education that might result from a large- 
scale resort to outright Federal subsidy. It seems 
likely, rather, that the Federal Government will be 
able to do its share in the foreseeable future through 
continuing and expanding its research, fellowship, 
and training programs; granting funds for specialized 
equipment and facilities; and assisting in the con- 
struction and renovation of buildings. 

Here, it seems to me, lies the direction in which 
we must approach the formulation of a national policy 
for higher education. Along this path we need make 
no radical departure from established pattern and 
precedent. We have only to refocus present pro- 
grams in recognition that the central purposes of 


higher education are in the final analysis more vital 


to the national interest than are the secondary objec- 


tives of professional training and applied research. 

The preliminary steps to such an approach have 
Under Section 1001(d) of the 
National Defense Education Act, the Secretary of 


already been taken. 


Health, Education and Welfare has been charged with 


responsibility for “securing full information” about 


every Federal educational grant and_ fellowship 


program from the departments and agencies con- 


‘ 


cerned, and for ‘‘developing policies and procedures 
which will strengthen the educational programs and 
objectives of the institutions of higher education 
utilized for such purposes by any such department 
or agency.” This directive, at the very least, should 
make it possible to obtain for the first time a clear 
picture of the impact on higher education of the 
present jumble of Federal programs. It could well, 
in its ultimate significance for higher education in 
America, prove more important than all the other 
provisions of the act. 


The Task Ahead 

Once we recognize that higher education’s share of 
the national income need not significantly encroach 
upon other needs, the fact remains that the absolute 
increase in funds devoted to higher education will 
necessarily be large. ‘These funds can come only 
from tuition and fees, private gifts and endowments, 
and local, State, and Federal taxes—there are no 
other sources. It is clear, then, that our ability to 
raise the necessary amounts depends, first, upon 
general public awareness of the needs of higher 
education and second, upon the willingness of the 
American people to place a sufficiently high premium 
on meeting these needs. If, therefore, there can 
be developed the kind of public attitude which is 
an essential precondition of expanded Federal aid, 
there will simultaneously have been created an 
appreciation of higher education that will also make 
possible increased support from the other sources 
upon which it has traditionally drawn. 

Our institutions of higher education, meanwhile, 
must provide evidence of economies resulting from a 
sound evaluation of needs and resources and demon- 
strate that they are using current appropriations 
effectively and efficiently. ‘Tax revenues—whatever 
the source—are not unlimited. Competition for the 
tax dollar among agencies that represent the public’s 
interest in health, welfare, housing, roads, and other 
urgent needs has never before been so intense, and the 
list grows longer every year. Funds for higher educa- 
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tion’s share, therefore, are more likely to be forth- 
coming if the colleges and universities undertake 
rigorous self-appraisal in terms of such basic ‘and 
practical matters as space utilization, faculty load, 
class size, course proliferation, the adequacy of 
statistical information concerning future enrollment, 
student costs, faculty-enrollment ratio, and the like. 

In making such an administrative self-appraisal, 
however, concern for the financial and quantitative 
needs of higher education must not be allowed to 
divert attention from qualitative needs. Accomplish- 
ments in plant construction, supporting research, in- 
creasing faculty salaries, and in improving efficiency 
will have only indifferent ends if they serve to post- 
pone, even briefly, attention to the development of 
standards against which teaching performance, cur- 
ricular content, and student response may be 
measured. 

Because of the danger that the urgencies of these 
crucial times may offer the temptation to dilute 
standards of excellence so as to meet public demands 


for a broader availability of college and university 


training, there is special significance for us now in 
Cromwell’s memorable words, “I ask not for larger 
gardens but for finer seeds.” 

Of all the prospects of American life, none holds 
richer promise than that of higher education con- 
stantly advancing, not merely. in the provision of 
services, but, much more significantly, in the gather- 
ing force of its drive for excellence. ‘The reasons for 
guaranteeing the security of higher education and 
fortifying it against attack ought to be familiar to all 
who recognize the supreme position of the university 
as the citadel of freedom and the treasury of knowl- 
edge. 

Education is a mosaic of intricate design and 
ancient lineage. No hopes need dissolve into dis- 
illusion while inquiring minds collide under condi- 
tions of freedom. Retaining those conditions is the 
inescapable responsibility of all institutions of higher 
learning. ‘To assure that these institutions receive 
adequate support in the discharge ef that respon- 
sibility is, and must continue to be, a vital Federal 
concern. 


Higher Education Appropriations for Fiscal Year 1960 





As this issue goes to press, the appropriations bill providing Office of Education funds for the 


1960 fiscal year has been enacted by the Congress and signed by the President. 


The new 


appropriation includes $150 million for activities under the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. The amounts designated for the four titles directly affecting higher education are 
compared below with the corresponding amounts actually allotted for fiscal year 1959: 


Title and program 


Il Student Loans 
IV Graduate Fellowships 
V Guidance, Counseling, and Testing 


1959 1960 . 
Actual Enacted 
(In thousands) 

$31,000 
13,450 
20,000 


Increase 


$31,000 


VI Foreign Languages and Related Area 


Studies 


10,050 


In interpreting these increases, two points should be kept in mind. First, part of the new Graduate 
Fellowship appropriation is to be applied to the continuation of the 1,000 fellowships awarded 
from the first year's funds, and the remainder for the award of 1,500 new fellowships. Second, 
the higher education portion of the Counseling, Guidance, and Testing appropriation is for 
counseling and guidance training institutes and represents only about one-fourth the Title V 
allocation. 

Other provisions of the new appropriations act include increases for salaries and expenses in 


the administration of NDEA and a $500,000 increase in funds for the Cooperative Research 
Program. 
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The National Defense Education Act 
and Higher Education 


i Sime PROBLEMS higher education must face 
in this country over the next few decades are 
staggering. Perhaps the best solution to them would 
be to place a moratorium on the Nation’s growth 
which would give the colleges and universities time 
to examine their problems and seek solutions to 
them. But that growth goes on at a quickening 
pace, and the problems increase in number and com- 


\lready 


higher education are strained to the limit, and at 


plexity. thes resources of institutions of 
critical points they have proved insufficient to meet 
the stern demands of the time. 

The passage of the National Defense lducation 
Act of 1958 was a recognition of the seriousness of 


this situation. It was an expression of public 
awareness of the need to bring the resources of all the 
Nation to bear on problems which ultimately affect 
the strength and security of the American people as 
a whole. 

The act includes four higher education sections: 
Student (Title Il), 


(Title IV), Counseling and Guidance Training Insti- 


Loans Graduate Fellowships 
tutes (Title V, Part B), and Language Development 


(Title V1). 


\id Branch which was organized especially for this 


‘They are administered by the Financial 


purpose in the Division of Higher Education of the 
Office of Iducation. 

totaled 
their 


Appropriations for the four 
$44.3 million in fiscal year 1959. 


major accomplishments over the past year: 


programs 


These are 


> Student loan funds totaling $30.5 million were 
distributed to 1,201 institutions of higher education, 
> lellowship awards were made to 1,000 graduate 
students for study in 275 approved programs at 123 
colleges and universities. 

*Mr. Elbers is Reports Officer for the Financial Aid Branch ot 
the Division of Higher Education, Office of Education. Prior to 
his present appointment, he served on the staffs of the White 
House Conference on Kducation, the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, and the President’s Com- 


mittee on Scientists and Engineers. 
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> Fifty counseling and guidance training institutes 
were conducted this summer, and seven regular 
session institutes were established for operation 
during the coming academic year. 

> ‘I'welve foreign language institutes were conducted 
this summer, and four academic-year institutes were 
established for operation in 1959-60. 

> Nineteen language and area centers have been 
established at colleges and universities for operation 
this academic year. 

> National Defense Foreign Language fellowships 
were awarded to 171 students of Arabic, Chinese, 
Hindustani, Japanese, Portuguese, and Russian, for 
study at 25 institutions of higher education. 

> ‘T'wenty modern foreign language research projects 
costing $2.5 million have been contracted for with 
institutions of higher education, organizations, and 
individuals. 

It is too early yet to determine the effect these 
programs will have on higher education and on the 
problems they are designed to meet. But already 
$44.2 million has been expended, and the Congress 
has appropriated an additional $59.5 million for this 
fiscal year. ‘These funds are being spent in areas of 
higher education that were badly in need of help and 
in some of which little or no Federal assistance had 
existed before. How these programs are being 
administered, therefore, should be of concern to 
everyone interested in strengthening higher educa- 
tion for its important responsibilities in the years 
ahead. 

There follows a brief summary of the accomplish- 
ments of each of the higher education programs of 
the National Defense Education Act and of some of 
the important policies that have been adopted in 
administering them. All four programs have been 
set up through agreements with colleges and uni- 
However, two of them 


versities. language devel- 


opment and counseling and guidance training 


institutes—are largely contract agreements initiated 


by the Commissioner of Education, and the other 
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two—student loans and graduate fellowships—are 
programs of assistance to students for which the 
institution makes application. 


Language Development Program—Title VI 


The decline of foreign language instruction in the 
United States over the past 40 years has ironically 
paralleled the country’s rise to a position of world 
responsibility. ‘The Congress showed a sensitive 
awareness of the problem in its hearings and debates, 
and Title I of NDEA mentions this deficiency as one 
of the “existing imbalances in our educational sys- 
tem” which are affecting the 


Nation.” 


Three major weaknesses in language teaching in 


“security of the 


American schools and higher education institutions 
can be identified: (1) Insufficiently trained teachers 
with inadequate knowledge of both the language 
and the new methods of instruction; (2) unavail- 
ability of instructional materials, facilities, and 
personnel for the teaching of critically important 
but neglected languages of the world; (3) a lack of 
support for research into improved means of teaching 
foreign languages. 

The Language Development Program provided 
for in Title VI is designed to help meet each of these 
deficiencies. It includes language institutes for the 
improvement of the qualifications of language 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools; lan- 
guage and area centers for instruction in the needed, 
but inadequately offered languages and in related 
area studies; language fellowships to encourage 
students to prepare for college teaching in these 
languages and for other public service; and research, 
studies, and surveys concerning a wide range of 
problems in language instruction. 


Language institutes 


The widespread interest in the language institute 
program has gone far beyond expectations. Over 
250 colleges and universities from 49 States expressed 
a desire to conduct institutes. 
the first 


Within 3 weeks after 
summer institute was established with 
places for 100 persons, over 1,500 teachers from 48 
States applied for admission. 

The limited funds available for the program could 
by no means accommodate all those institutions who 
desired and were qualified to conduct institutes. 
The act authorized $7.25 million for fiscal year 1959. 
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Fred J. Kelly 


Frederick James Kelly, who was head of the 
Division of Higher Education in the Office of 
Education from 1931 until his retirement in 
1946, passed away on August | after a brief 
illness. 

A former high school teacher, principal, 
college dean, and president, Dr. Kelly had been 
associated for over 50 years with the improve- 
ment of teacher education. He directed many 
educational surveys and served on numerous 
both 


commissions outside and 


within the 
Federal Government, including the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education (1946-47). 
Within the Office of Education he was one of 
After his 
Kelly continued his 


the founders of this publication. 
retirement Dr. active 
interest in the work of the Division. His loss 


is deeply felt by his former colleagues. 


The initial allocation of $400,000 was used to 
establish summer institutes at the Universities of 
Colorado, 


State University. 


Maine, and Louisiana 


Michigan, and 
These funds were supplemented 
by an appropriation of $1.1 million on May 20, 1959. 
The supplemental appropriation of $1.1 million per- 
mitted establishment of 8 additional institutes at 
the Universities of Georgia, Missouri, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Washington, Colgate University, Hollins 
At the 
same time four academic-year institutes were estab- 


College, and San Francisco State College. 


lished: University of Massachusetts (French), Uni- 
versity of New Mexico (Spanish), Indiana University 
(Russian), and Western Reserve University (French 
and Spanish). 

Operating costs of the institutes are paid from 
Federal funds. No tuition or fees are charged and 
public elementary and secondary teachers receive 
stipends of $75 a week and an allowance of $15 a 
week for each dependent. Private school teachers 
do not receive stipends. 

In setting up the language institute program, the 
Office of Education had to decide upon the most 
effective way of realizing the intent of the Congress 
with the limited funds. It decided that during the 


9 





first summer of the institute program, the emphasis 
should be on training inservice language teachers, 
with the hope that in the second year the program 
could include graduate training for persons preparing 
to teach languages and for supervisors of language 
teachers in the schools. 

The Office also decided that the languages to be 
taught at the summer institutes would be French, 
German, Spanish, and Russian. It selected the 
first three because the great majority of language 
teachers teach these languages and included Russian 
of high schools 
throughout the country and of their demand for 


because of the evident interest 
teachers with greater proficiency in the language 

Several criteria were used in selecting institutions 
with which to contract for institutes. First, the 
college or university had to have a good language 
laboratory, since the institutes are intended to 
emphasize the audio-lingual areas of language in- 
struction which require laboratory equipment. 
Moreover, Title III1, which provides matching funds 
to the States for the purchase of scientific and 
language laboratory equipment, makes it necessary 
for teachers to be trained in the proper use of this 
equipment. 

Second, the qualifications of the faculty had to be 
high and the facilities appropriate. 

The third criterion was geography. Since regis- 
trants do not receive travel allowances, it was 
important to place the 12 summer institutes so that 
almost every State without an institute would adjoin 
one with an institute. 

These first summer institutes, which were attended 
by 1,000 elementary and secondary school teachers, 
were regarded as pilot undertakings. Experience 
this year will provide guidelines for the establishment 
of a more ambitious program in the summer of 1960 
when 36 summer institutes will be established with 
places for about 2,500 language teachers. 

Steps are being taken by the Office of Education to 
insure that plans for the summer of 1960 will be made 
with the full benefit of the first year’s experience. 
First, a program of tests (including a tape recording 
feature) was developed and given at the beginning and 
the conclusion of each institute to determine stu- 
dents’ progress. Second, a pictorial record of four 
institutes was made with motion pictures and film- 
strips. A third step was an extensive evaluation of 
Under an Office of Educa- 
tion contract with Middlebury College, Vermont, 


the institute programs. 
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each institute was visited by one of four teams twice 
during the session. Middlebury was selected for 
this assignment because of its long experience with 
summer language programs for school teachers. 
The Office of Education plans to publish summaries 
of the Middlebury report and of the final reports of 


the institute directors. 


Language and area centers 


The centers differ from the institutes in several 
essential ways, particularly in the languages with 
which each is concerned. The centers are all full 
academic-year programs, are jointly financed by 
Federal and institutional funds, are largely for 
graduate students, rather than for school teachers, 
and have been established for the most part as ex- 
pansions of existing facilities in colleges and uni- 
versities with organized programs in the languages 
offered. ‘Travel funds are provided for members of 
the staff to go abroad and for foreign teachers to be 
Students 
must provide their own support and pay tuition. 


brought from their countries to the center. 


The centers are for the improvement of instruction 
in languages not commonly taught in the United 
States and their related area studies. ‘There are no 
dictionaries in some of these languages, and for most 
the instructional materials are grossly inadequate. 
Moreover, at least 50 languages, each spoken by more 
than 2 million people, are not now taught in the 
United States. The primary purpose of the center 
program, then, is to strengthen facilities for the study 
of these languages, to build up badly needed 
instructional materials, and to prepare teachers of 
these languages at the college level. 

In accordance with the requirements of the act, 
the Commissioner of Education determined and 
announced (1) the modern foreign languages 
“needed” by persons in the Federal Government, 
business, 


industry, and education and (2) the 


languages so designated in which “adequate instruc- 


tion” is not “readily available.” His decision was 
based on findings of a 2-month survey made for the 
Office of Education by the American Council of 
Learned Societies. The six languages given highest 
guages g 

priority are Arabic, Chinese, Hindustani, Japanese, 
Portuguese, and additional 
languages, in which fewer trained persons are needed 

b] b] 


Russian. Eighteen 


have been designated for the next priority, and more 
will be added after further study. 
With these priorities established, 19 language and 
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area centers were contracted at a total Federal cost 
of $500,000. Sixteen centers will provide instruction 
in one of the six priority languages and in at least 
one related language in the second priority list. 
Howard University will offer Swahili and Yoruba; 
Columbia University will teach the Uralic-Altaic 
languages—a group of 24 East European and Asian 
languages; and Yale University has a center in 
Burmese, Vietnamese, Indonesian, and Siamese. 
All the centers will begin operation this fall. In 
addition to providing intermediate and advanced 
instruction in the language, some centers will produce 
new teaching materials. All will provide instruction 
in related area studies. 

Typical of the plan of operations is the center in 
Hindi, Gujerati, and Marathi at the University of 
Pennsylvania. To accommodate the center, the De- 
partment of South Asia Regional Studies is making 
professorial appointments in Modern Indo-Aryan 
Languages, the economics of South Asia, and South 
Asian geography. Their staff will also gain an admin- 
istrative assistant, an informant for Gujerati, a 
librarian, and a bibliographer. A staff member will 
spend the academic year in India engaged in re- 
search on Dravidian languages, particularly on the 
phonological and morphological differences among 


the major dialects of Telegu. He will also complete 


for publication an intensive beginner’s course in 


Telegu. 


Modern foreign language fellowships 


Title VI authorizes the Commissioner “to pay 
stipends to individuals undergoing advanced train- 
ing’? in modern foreign languages which he has 
determined to be “needed.” It authorizes indi- 
vidual allowances for travel to and from the center 
and for support of dependents. 

It was decided (at least for the first year of the 
program) that, first, only graduate students who gave 
reasonable assurance that they planned to enter 
college teaching would be eligible; second, fellowships 
would be awarded only to students studying the first 
Chinese, Hindustani, 
Russian; third, 


priority languages—Arabic, 


Japanese, Portuguese, and their 
stipends were to average $3,500, which would include 
travel and dependency allowances. 

In 7 weeks following the announcement of the 
program on May 8, 354 students at 31 universities 
With $500,000 available for 


fellowships, awards were made to 171 students for 


had applied for grants. 
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study at 25 different institutions. The fellows were 
selected on the basis of recommendations submitted 
by the institutions. Of the students awarded grants, 
22 are in Arabic, 32 in Chinese, 10 in Hindustani, 24 
in Japanese, 14 in Portuguese, and 69 in Russian. 
Of the fellowships 11 are for study during the sum- 
mer 1959 session only, 25 for study through the 
summer and the 1959-60 academic year, and the 
remaining 135 for study during the academic year 
1959-60. 

In the 1960-61 academic year the language fellow- 
ship program will be somewhat broadened to make 
fellowships available not only to prospective college 
language teachers but also to candidates for “‘other 
service of a public nature” to be defined by the 
Commissioner. It is likely that more languages will 
be included, and the number of awards will be in- 
creased to 442, 160 for second-year language fellows 
and 282 for new candidates. ‘The 1960 Appropri- 
ations Bill includes a request of $1,550,000 for this 


purpose. 


Research and studies 


The largest part of the Language Development 
appropriation is devoted to Research and Studies. 
The reason for this allocation is simply the pressing 
need for considerable basic preparation which. must 
be done before the language centers and institutes 
can carry out most effectively the task assigned to 
them. 

Priorities in research needs and the choice of 
institutions and individuals to conduct research were 
determined by the Commissioner with the aid of a 
group of language experts. The $2,400,000 available 
for research and studies was committed to 20 projects 
falling into three general categories. Six projects are 
classed as Studies and Surveys, including, for ex- 
ample, an undertaking by the Modern Language 
Association of America to provide up-to-date statis- 
tical records of the status and trends of modern 
foreign language instruction at all levels of American 
education, public and private. 

A second category is Research on More E[ffec- 
tive Methods of Teaching. Among the 6 projects are 
the preparation by the Department of Spanish, 
University of California, Los Angeles, of experi- 
mental visual aids on basic grammatical problems of 
Spanish, and the development and modification by 
the University of Colorado of instruments for the 
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electronic analysis of speech and application of the 
instruments to the phonetic comparison of English 
with French, German, and Spanish. 

Kight projects are in the third category, Develop- 
ment of Specialized Materials. Included is a project 
conducted by Udo Posch of the University of Wash- 
ington who this past summer made linguistic and 
anthropological investigations of Sinkiang Kazakhs 
now living in Eastern Anatolia, Turkey. ‘The lan- 
guage of the Kazakhs has never been examined 
scientifically. ‘The Kazakhs in Turkey left their 
homeland in what is now the Sinkiang-Ughur Auto- 
nomous Region of China. because of the growing 
Communist pressure of 1949-50. More than 300,000 
Kazakhs still live in Sinkiang. 

Other projects in this category include develop- 
ment of teaching materials in Lomongo, a Bantu 
language of the Belgian Congo, and Gio, a language 
of Liberia, and the preparation of X-ray sound 
motion picture films showing both the articulatory 
process and the acoustic output of speech in Russian, 
Chinese, and Arabic. 


appropriate to these three critical languages because 


This approach is particularly 


of their phonetic peculiarities. 

Two 3-year projects are being conducted. The 
Modern Language Association, using the facilities of 
the Kducational Testing Service, is concerned with 
the preparation and validation of tests for measuring 
the qualifications of teachers of French, Spanish, 


German, Italian, and Russian in listening compre- 


hension, speaking, reading, writing, language analy- 


SIS, culture, and professional preparation. A pre ject 
of the American Council of Learned Societies is for 
the development of specialized training materials and 
the conduct of related area research for the teaching 
The Uralic and Altaic 
peoples, numbering 130 million, inhabit a vast area 


of Uralic-Altaic languages. 


within and around the Soviet orbit from Eastern 
Kurope to the Pacific Ocean. The best known 


languages in the group are Hungarian, Finnish, 
Kstonian, Turkish, Mongolian, and Korean. 

All but 5 of the research and studies projects are 
for a period not more than 18 months, and all but 
two are fully financed from fiscal year 1959 money. 
The 1960 appropriation provides $4 million for 
Research and Studies. The success of the Language 
Development Program depends in large part on the 
accomplishments of these research and studies proj- 
ects. Their results may completely change and 
expand language teaching in the elementary and high 
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schools. ‘They certainly may effect a considerable 
increase in the number of uncommon languages 


taught in the colleges and universities. 


Counseling and Guidance Training Institute Program 


Probably no more than half of our high school 
students have available to them the services of an 
adequate counseling program. With a shortage of 
about 15,000 counselors in the public high schools 
alone, in 1956 only about 2,500 graduate degrees 
were granted in counseling and student personnel 
work. Moreover, only about one-third of the 26,000 
full-time and part-time counselors now in the high 
schools meet minimum State standards. 

One measure of the price we pay for this deficiency 
is indicated by the fact that about 100,000 able high 
school students each year fail to go on to college 
because of lack of motivation. While a complex of 
factors lies behind such a waste of talent, one of the 
more important reasons is the lack of sound counsel- 
ing and guidance programs in the schools to provide 
the means of identifying the able student and of 
encouraging him to make wise decisions on_ his 
future education and career. 

Presentation of the full facts of this situation to 
Congress resulted in an ambitious program to im- 
prove counseling and guidance in the secondary 
schools. ‘Title V of NDEA provides matching grants 
to the States for programs of testing students and for 
counseling and guidance programs in the secondary 
schools, particularly for students with outstanding 
aptitudes and abilities. Since neither of these pro- 
grams can be effective without properly trained 
counselors, Part B of Title V provides funds for 
counseling and guidance training institutes to be 
conducted at colleges and universities. Those 
eligible to attend are persons engaged in counseling 
and guidance in secondary schools who need to 
improve their qualifications, and secondary school 
teachers who are preparing to engage in counseling 
and guidance in high school. They must have at 
least a bachelor’s degree, although some institutes 
may require more advanced preparation; the 
experience requirements vary also. 

Public school staff attending institutes receive 
stipends of $75 a week and an allowance of $15 a 
week for each dependent. While qualified applicants 
from private schools may attend the institutes 
without payment of tutition and fees, they do not 
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receive stipends. The full expenses of operating the 
institutes are paid from Federal funds. 

With the $3 million appropriated for the program, 
50 short-term institutes were organized for the 
summer of 1959 and 7 regular-session institutes for 
the 1959-60 academic year. The decision to devote 


most of the funds at this stage to setting up summer 


institutes was dictated largely by the great number 
of people now working in the field who lack adequate 
professional training. ‘The shortage of counselors 
can be relieved only over a period of years, but the 
problem of improving the qualifications of those now 
working in the field can be tackled immediately 
through the short-term institute. As a result of the 
Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes con- 
ducted this summer, over 2,200 counselors have 
returned to their schools with improved qualifications 
for their jobs. 

In contrast to the summer institutes, the 7 regular 
session institutes will enroll, by and large, secondary 
school teachers with limited experience and training 
in counseling and guidance. ‘Two of these institutes 
will be conducted during the full 1959-60 academic 
year and five during one semester. ‘The latter have 
all been located at strategic points serving specified 
areas, so that, taken together, they reach qualified 
applicants from all sections of the country. 

The institute program provided for in Title V—B 
is not intended as a general aid to counselor educa- 
tion. Rather it is a specialized contribution to the 
professional preparation of secondary school coun- 
seling and guidance personnel—specialized in that 
the institute focuses on the identification, counseling, 
and guidance of able high school students and in that 
the institute provides only a part of the professional 
preparation needed for counseling and guidance. 
The specific objectives, selection of participants, and 
instructional level may vary from institute to insti- 
tute, particularly where special needs occur in the 
In fact, it is 
important for the institution to study and to identify 


area which the institute is serving. 


those acute needs of the area which can be met, at 
least in part, under provisions of the act. The 
program proposals are expected to show what these 
needs are and how they have been identified. 

An example of this emphasis on meeting local needs 
was the short-term institute conducted at New York 
University. New York City has a major problem in 
the waste of talent resulting from the attitudes of 
many lower socioeconomic groups. Deprivation of 
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various kinds, low expectations set by parents and 
often by teachers, and inadequate instruction in 
basic academic skills have led to gross waste of 
talent. This problem is made even more serious by 
the lack of resources to meet it. According to the 
New York University Placement Bureau, there were 
504 requests for guidance personnel last year, of 
which the university was able to supply only 10 
percent. The New York University institute con- 
centrated on instruction particularly related to this 
local situation. 

Selection of institutions to conduct these institutes 
was made by the Commissioner of Education with 
the assistance of a committee of experts having long 
experience in the field of counseling and guidance. 
The criteria used by the group in passing on pro- 
posals included (1) consonance with the purposes of 
Title V, and (2) enrollment eligibility restricted to 
secondary school counselors and teachers preparing 
to go into counseling. Proposals meeting these 
criteria were further screened for selection of those 
best calculated to serve the identified needs of spe- 
cific geographical areas; then further criteria were 
applied having to do with qualifications of faculty, 
content and organization, and the quality of the 
regular graduate programs of counselor preparation 
at the institution. 

With these broad policies, the Counseling and 
Guidance Institute Program is intended to encourage 
and strengthen newly established programs of coun- 
selor education with the aim of making it possible 
over the 4-year period for all or virtually all of the 
States to have had the benefit of an institute. 


National Defense Student Loan Program—Title Il 


Tue Stupent Loan Program is designed to reduce 
the costly loss of talent inherent in the fact that 
60,000 to 100,000 highly able secondary school grad- 
60,000 


students already in college are prevented each year 


uates interested in college and another 
from continuing their education by lack of funds. 
The acceptance of this program by colleges and 
universities far surpassed expectations. Of the 
1,950 higher educational institutions in the country, 
1,190 requested a total of $70 million in loan funds 
For 1959-60, 1,370 


institutions are participating, representing nearly 88 


for the first year of operation. 


percent of the total full-time undergraduate and 


graduate enrollment. ‘The willingness of students to 
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borrow for their education is indicated >», * act 
that on the basis of the first year’s experience with 
the program 121,000 students are expected to apply 
for loans, the average loan being about $500. 

To meet their estimated needs of $60.5 million 
during the 1959-60 school year, the participating 
institutions will use $15 million on hand from fiscal 
year 1959 appropriations and will contribute about 
$4.5 million of their own funds as required by the 
act. This leaves a total of $41 


requests, $11 million more than Congress has appro- 


million in loan 
priated. The deficit will be reduced somewhat by 
adjustments in the requests and by reallocation of 
funds from States where the allotment is greater 
than the requests to States which are short of funds. 
Moreover, it may turn out that the actual demand 
for loans is not as great as the requests. If during 
the first semester the Federal appropriations turn 
out to be inadequate, consideration will be given to 
submitting a request for a supplemental appropri- 
ation at the beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress. 


The major provisions of Title II are these: 


> Undergraduate and graduate students in good 
academic standing may borrow up to $1,000 a year 


overa 5-year period. 


> Repayment begins one year after the student 
completes his full-time college study and continues 
over a 10-year period at an interest rate of 3 percent 


a year. 


> Students who become full-time teachers at a 


public elementary or secondary school are ‘‘for- 


given” 10 percent of the loan for each academic 


year of service, up to 50 percent of the loan. ‘Thus 


a student who borrows the maximum of $5,000 and 


teaches for 5 years needs to repay only $2,500. 


> In making loans, the institution must give prefer- 
ence to students with superior academic background 
who plan to become public elementary and secondary 
school teachers and to students whose academic 
background indicates a superior capacity for or 
preparation in science, mathematics, engineering, or 
a modern foreign language. 


> The Federal contribution to an institution’s loan 
fund cannot exceed $250,000 a year. 


> ‘The institution must contribute $1 to the fund 
for every $9 of Federal money; if it does not have 
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the funds for this purpose and cannot borrow them 
under reasonable terms from non-Federal sources, 
it may apply to the Commissioner for a loan. 


> Appropriations totalling $295 million are author- 
ized for the programs beginning with July 1, 1958, 
through June 30, 1962, and additional appropria- 
tions through June 30, 1966, for loans to students 


who entered the program in the last year. 


> Appropriations are allotted to the States accord- 
ing to the full-time college enrollment within each 
State and allocated to public and nonprofit private 
institutions within the State according to the per- 
centage which their requests represent of the State 
allotment. 

The act assigns to the individual institution full 
responsibility for assessing its own needs and for 
administering its loan fund. It does so on the 
ground that the institution alone can effectively 
perform these tasks. How carefully the institution 
performs them will determine the success of the 
program. The loan funds are allocated on the 
basis of the institutions’ requests, and if these re- 
quests do not accurately reflect student demand for 
loans, the funds will not be placed where they can 
do the most good. at least in this 


A key problem 
first year—is the fact that 500 participating insti- 
tutions have never administered a loan program 
before and consequently have had some difficulty 
in arriving at accurate estimates of need. 

To assure equitability in distribution, the Office 
of Education has developed procedures for reviewing 
institutions’ requests. As a test of “reasonable- 
ness” requests for $20 or more per full-time student 
must be accompanied by a detailed explanation. 
After a preliminary review by the staff, this “‘justifi- 
cation” is submitted to a 12-member consultant 
panel composed of college administrators appointed 
by the Commissioner of Education. If a requests 
fails to meet the test of reasonableness, the institu- 
tion is given the opportunity to supply further 
supporting data. ‘These are carefully considered in 
making the final adjustment. 

The $20 figure, however, is not in itself an auto- 
matic cutoff point. Six other criteria have been 
developed to assist in the critical review: Student 
enrollment, educational costs, economic factors, the 
institution’s instructional program, need and number 


of student borrowers, and the institution’s financial 
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The 1,370 participating institutions indicated they need $60.5 
million in loan funds for the 1959-60 school year. This need 
will be met by funds totaling $15 million left over from 1957-58, 
$4.5 million contributed by the institutions and the $41 million 
requested from Federal funds. Only $30 million has been ap- 
propriated, however, leaving a deficit of $11 million. 


aid program. Obviously all these factors have an 
important bearing on the institution’s needs. 

A wide diversity exists among the 1,370 partici- 
pating institutions as to their function and the com- 
munity of interest they serve, the economic back- 


ground of their students and the financial auspices 


under which they operate. This diversity requires 
that the program remain as flexible as possible within 
the general framework of the law and that the 
of the 


being provided by the 


institutions be allowed to take full charge 
program with assistance 
Office of Education on general administrative pro- 
cedures. 

Until the 1960 loan applications were received 
there was no way of determining the success of the 
program. The great interest in it, however, is clear. 
The primary aim now is to widen that interest still 
further and by so doing to open the door to college 
opportunities for many able but needy students who 
deserve them. 


Graduate Fellowship Program 


The inclusion of Title IV in the Act was prompted 
by two important considerations. The first is the 
impending shortage of qualified college teachers. 
The need for faculty over the next decade will far 
outstrip the number of graduates with doctorates 


who are expected to go into college teaching. It is 
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likely that only about 24 percent of the college 
faculty will have doctorates in 1970—as contrasted 
to about 38 percent who hold them today—and that 
over 30 percent of the faculty will have less than a 
master’s degree. 

The second condition is the serious geographical 
imbalance existing among graduate facilities. In 
1957-58 eight States produced 5,522 doctorates, or 
61 percent of the total doctorates earned. In these 
same States, just 11 institutions produced 3,764 
doctorates, or 42 percent of the total earned through- 
out the Nation. 

The purpose of Title IV is to improve both these 
conditions by (1) strengthening and. extending 
facilities for graduate training of college teachers, 
(2) promoting a wider geographical distribution of 
graduate facilities, and (3) encouraging students to 
prepare for college teaching. 

The act assures the strengthening and extension 
of graduate facilities by the provision that approved 
programs must be either new or expanded, thereby 
encouraging the growth of facilities that had not 
existed before. Moreover, it grants to the par- 
ticipating institution a cost-of-education payment 


of up to $2,500 for each fellow, 
the institution a period of financial security for its 


thereby assuring 
new or expanded programs until they can be sus- 
tained from the institution’s own funds. 

In providing for the expansion, the act achieves 
its second aim by stipulating that wider geographical 
distribution of graduate facilities be promoted in 
the approval of new or expanded programs. ‘The 
Office of Education gave particular attention to 
this mandate by establishing as major criteria for 
the selection of approved programs (1) regional 
need for instruction in the field proposed by the 
institution, and (2) the possibilities of growth of 
facilities in those graduate schools which have pro- 
duced relatively few doctorates. As a result, 8 of 
the States which produce the most doctorates were 
among the 10 States which profited relatively least, 
and the 10 States which produced the fewest doc- 
torates profited relatively the most from the fellow- 
ship awards. 

Another purpose of Title IV—to encourage stu- 
dents to prepare for college teaching—is achieved by 
the award of 5,500 3-year fellowships over a 4-year 
(1,000 in the first year and 1,500 in each of 
the 3 succeeding years). ‘The fellow receives a 
stipend of $2,000 the first year, $2,200 the second 


peri »d 
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DISTRIBUTION OF 1,000 NATIONAL DEFENSE 
FELLOWSHIPS BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1959-60 


PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE AND 


MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION 28% 


ENGINEERING 


HUMANITIES 
20% 


year, and $2,400 the third year, together with an 
allowance of $400 for each dependent. This purpose 
is also achieved by the requirement that in awarding 
fellowships preference be given to graduate students 
preparing to teach in college. In nominating fellows, 
however, the institution is not precluded from con- 
sidering graduate students who do not intend to 
teach and who are highly qualified for study in the 
approved program. 

Four major criteria were developed for selection 
of institutional programs: (1) The ability of the 
applying institution, in terms of faculty, library 
facilities, and library equipment, to offer the pro- 
gram; (2) the amount and extent of the applying 
institution’s previous planning and development in 
the field proposed in the program; (3) the national 
need for instruction in the proposed field on the 
college or university level; and (4) the likelihood 
that the applying institution would be able to 
support the proposed program soundly on a long- 
term basis. 


Since the act requires that in awarding fellowships 


preference be given to those preparing to teach in 
college, it was decided that programs approved must 
be for doctoral candidates who have completed 
This 


limitation was included because of the great need 


no more than one-half year of graduate work. 
for more college teachers with doctorates. Moreover, 
the primary concern of the title is to help relieve 
the shortage of qualified teachers by encouraging 


students to go on to graduate school rather than by 
helping those who are on their way toward comple- 
tion of their doctorate. ‘These criteria were de- 
veloped by a 12-member National Advisory Com- 
mittee of distinguished educators drawn from all 
regions of the country and having intimate knowledge 
of the needs of the graduate schools. 

The committee’s primary task is to review pro- 
posals submitted by institutions for new or expanded 
programs and to recommend programs for the Com- 
Although only 1,000 fellow- 


ships were authorized for the first year of the pro- 


missioner’s approval. 


gram, 169 graduate schools submitted 1,040 proposals 
for 6,000 fellowships. 
selected 272 proposals submitted by 123 institutions. 


From these the committee 


The programs approved provided for fellowships 
in six general areas: Physical science and mathe- 
matics (224 fellowships, or 22 percent); biological 
sciences (158 fellowships, or 16 percent); engineering 
(59 fellowships, or 6 percent); social sciences (264 
fellowships, or 26 percent); education (47 fellowships, 
or 5 percent); and the humanities (248 fellowships, 
or 25 percent). 

One of the striking features of Title IV is its 
provision of assistance to students in all fields of 
study.' The fact that 44 percent of the Title IV 
fellowships are in scientific and technical programs 
reflects partly the growing shortage of teachers with 
doctorates in these fields and partly the excellence 
of the scientific and technical program proposals 
received. 

Clearly Title IV is not intended to solve all of the 
problems of graduate education. What is hoped is 
that its influence will be enough to tip the scales 
favorably in finding solutions to some of the most 
serious problems. It is designed, however, in such a 
way as to foster a partnership between the Federal 
Government and the colleges and universities. The 
Graduate Fellowship Program can be no better than 
the quality of the programs proposed, including the 
quality of the candidates the school recommends to 
the Commissioner, and the effectiveness of the 
expansion of faculty and facilities carried out by the 
school. Whatever success the program is to have, 
therefore, will come only with the wholehearted 
support of the many private and public institutions 
engaged in graduate education. 


1 Cf. reference to this point by Mr. Richardson; page 4. 
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Office of Education Studies and Surveys 





Enrollment Survey, 1957-58—Final Report 


Over 4 million persons, in the first term of the 
1957-58 academic year, were taking courses in 1,940 
institutions of higher education in the continental 
United States and the outlying parts, according to 
the Comprehensive Survey of Enrollment for the 
first term, 1957-58. The total of 4,007,549 includes 
all students, undergraduate and graduate, full time 
and part time, resident and extension, those taking 
courses by mail, radio, or television, those enrolled 
for short courses, and those enrolled for individual 
It includes those 
enrolled for degree-credit work and also those taking 


lessons only, as in music or speech. 


nondegree-credit courses of various types, for ex- 
ample, terminal-occupational and adult education 
programs. 

Of the total, 2,927,914 (73.1 percent) were students 
in residence taking degree-credit work either at the 
undergraduate or graduate level. Students in grad- 
uate programs (above the level of the bachelor’s or 
first professional degree) number 278,603, or 9.5 
percent of the resident degree-credit total. 

Counting students taking degree-credit work in 
extension (241,210) and degree-credit work by mail, 
radio, or television (103,473), as well as degree-credit 
students in residence, the total number of degree- 
credit students reported for the first term, 1957-58, 
was 3,272,597, or about four-fifths of the total (81.7 
percent). 

Other enrollment totals reported for the first term, 
1957-58, were: Terminal-occupational programs, 
176,426 (146,715 in residence; 29,711 in extension); 
adult education, 251,048 (143,524 in 
107,524 in extension); nondegree-credit courses by 
mail, 93,643; enrollment in short courses, 188,058; 
and enrollment for individual lessons only, 25,777. 


residence; 


The data from this Comprehensive Survey will be 
summarized in Circular No. 593, ‘“‘Resident, Exten- 
Other Institutions of 
Higher Education: First Term, 1957-58,” which is 
now in preparation for publication. 


sion, and Enrollments in 
It will present 
national summaries, as well as enrollments in indi- 
vidual institutions. The publication will be listed 
in Higher Education when it becomes available. 


Attention is called to the relationship between the 
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“opening (fall) enrollment” survey, conducted annu- 
ally, and this comprehensive fall survey, conducted 
biennially, both by the Educational Statistics 
Branch. The early fall data are collected approxi- 
mately 2 weeks after the beginning of the fall term, 
and are for degree-credit students only, including 
resident and extension students, but excluding stu- 
dents taking degree-credit courses by mail, radio, or 
television. A “crash” program of collecting and 
verifying the early fall data makes possible the 
release of national totals and institutional listings 
in December. The early fall enrollment, as reported, 
is ordinarily over 95 percent of the resident and 
extension degree-credit total for the entire first term 
as obtained in the biennial comprehensive survey. 
For 1957 the early fall report included 3,068,417 
(96.8 percent) of the 3,169,124 degree-credit students 
(resident and extension, but excluding mail, radio, 
and television) reported in the 
Survey for the first term, 1957-58. 

National totals and institutional listings for the 
early fall of 1958 have been published in Circular 
No. 544, “Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher 
Education, 1958: Institutional Data.” An exten- 
sive analysis of the data is given in Circular No. 545, 
“Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, 
1958: Analytic Report” (see New Publications). 


Comprehensive 


Graduate Science and Engineering Enroll- 
ments 


Data on graduate school enrollments in science and 
engineering are needed to provide industry and 
Government with advance information on available 
manpower and to facilitate the management of new 
programs of a number of Federal agencies, such as 
the National Foundation, the National 
Institutes of Health, and the Office of Education. 
During the summer of 1959 the Educational 
Statistics Branch of the Office of Education has been 
conducting extensive pretesting of a survey to pro- 
vide these data. 


Science 


The initial survey is being con- 
ducted with the support of the National Science 
Foundation and the National Institutes of Health to 
obtain 
degrees in the physical and biological sciences, 


information on enrollments for advanced 





mathematics, engineering, forestry, geography, the 
health professions, psychology, and selected social 
science fields related to medical research. It will 
cover enrollments in the fall of 1959. 


fields for which data will be collected in the initial 


The specific 


survey (approximately 60) are identified according to 
the classification system used in the annual earned 
degree survey of the Office of Education. 

Insofar as possible and depending on pretest 
results, data for each field will be broken down (a) 
by the graduate student’s stage of progress toward 
an advanced degree: first-time, intermediate, and 
terminal and (b) by full-time and part-time attend- 
ance. In order that the proportion going into 
particular fields may be determined, the survey will 
also obtain limited data on total enrollment for 
advanced degrees. 

The survey will encompass all institutions in the 
United States and its outlying parts, which grant 
advanced degrees, with the possible exception of 
some highly specialized institutions. 

The Office plans to send out questionnaires for the 
initial survey in the fall of 1959. Every effort will 
be made to have summary tables and preliminary 


data available by the spring of 1960. 


Influence of Enrollments on Planning 


How are colleges and universities going about 
organizing and planning for the increasing student 
population? A recently completed (1958) inquiry 
into this question among middle-sized Michigan 
institutions, planned jointly by Archie R. Ayers, 


College and University Organization Specialist, 


Division of Higher Education, and Karl T. Here- 
ford, Associate Professor at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, disclosed that most of the colleges and 
universities visited did not have systematic plans of 
action based on governing-board policy. The study 
further showed participation in the search for solu- 
tions to be generally restricted to administrative 
officers. 

The expanding need for higher education calls for 
experimentation with new arrangements for better 
utilization of faculty time and for faster preparation 
of new staff members. The study indicated that 
too many institutions were seeing their problems 
in terms of immediate goals, such as the provision 
of physical facilities, rather than in terms of new 
experimental programs in education 
1s 


In considering the question of increasing enroll- 
ment, the majority of college presidents saw as the 
top institutional problem, the securing of adequate 
financial resources. Most of the deans cited the 
recruitment and retention of competent faculty 
members as paramount. Faculty organization chair- 
men usually gave top priority to developing adequate 
leadership and faculty participation in curriculum 
Students tended to be 
most concerned with maintaining a supply of desir- 


and program development. 


able faculty members. 
The complete report of this study is listed in the 
New Publications section of this issue. 


Public 2-Year Colleges—Final Report of Series 
“Patrrerns of Organization and Support in Public 
2-Year Colleges,” by S. V. Martorana and D. G. 
Morrison, reviews the sources of income and the 
proportionate amounts of income received from 
each source and the patterns by the type of insti- 
tution and by geographical area. The basic data 
were secured by questionnaires from 247 institutions, 
or 67.7 percent of the 365 public 2-year colleges in 
operation in 1957. The May 1958, December 1958, 
and March 1959 issues of Higher Education carried 
articles reporting on the study. The complete series, 
including the fourth article which was originally 
scheduled to appear in this issue, has been consoli- 
dated in one booklet, copies of which will be avail- 
able after September 30, 1959, by writing to the 
Division of Higher Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
DA. 

This study should prove to be of value to the 
many districts, colleges, and States that are con- 
templating the establishment of 2-year colleges. It 
concludes that there is no one pattern that is best 
but suggests the various factors that need consider- 
ation before an adequate pattern can be established. 


Salary, Tuition, Fees, Room, and Board 


“HiGHer Education Planning and Management 
Data, 1958-59” (Office of Education Circular No. 
549), is the second of an annual series of Division of 
Higher Education studies on salary, tuition and 
fees, and room and board charges. The study, 
directed by W. Robert Bokelman, Chief of the 
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Business Administration Section, was initiated at 
the request of the National Federation of College 
and University Business Officer Associations. The 
Federation members requested information on these 
topics on an annual basis and in categories permit- 
ting meaningful comparisons between similar insti- 
tutions in the same geographic region. 

Salary data have been collected and reported for 
24 administrative positions, including the president, 
deans, and faculty members of undergraduate col- 
leges and of professional schools, for both academic 
year and calendar year employment. ‘Tuition and 
required fees for the typical full-time undergraduate 
and room and board rates—separately for men and 
for women—have also been reported. Categories 
used in analyzing data are: Control (public and 
private), geographic region, type (university, liberal 
arts, etc.), and size of enrollment. 

In subsequent years trends and changes in these 
items will be determined by matching responses 
These trends will be 
reported in the survey findings. 


from the same institutions. 


On the basis of responses from 1,015 colleges and 


universities having more than 73 percent of the 


total higher education enrollment, the study pre- 
sents the following findings for 1958-59: 

Salaries: The average faculty salary for 9 to 10 
months service for all ranks combined in 4-year 
undergraduate colleges was $6,630, with an average 
of $6,780 in public institutions and $6,350 in private 
institutions. Average salary for 9 or 10 months 
service for all ranks combined in junior colleges 
and other 2-year institutions was $6,230 in public 
and $4,400 in private ones. 


Tuition and fees: The average annual tuition and fee 
charges for full-time students were $164 in public 
and $584 in private institutions. Students attending 
a public institution in a State other than that of 
their legal residence were charged an average of $206 
more for tuition and fees than resident or in-State 
students. 


Room and board: Average annual student charges 
for dormitory room were $160 for men and $165 for 
women in public institutions and $191 for men and 
$207 for women in private institutions. Average 
dining hall (board) charges for food service for a 
7-day week were $364 for men and $359 for women 
in public and $394 for men and $418 for women in 


private institutions. 
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Research and Development—Staff and Budget 
in Higher Institutions 


Up-To-paTE information on sponsored research and 
related manpower in higher education institutions 
is sought in a new survey which is sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation and being conducted 
by the Educational Statistics Branch, Office of 
Education. 

The requested data cover the 1957-58 school year 
and are of three kinds: (a) Current expenditures for 
separately budgeted (that is, organized) research 
and development, including breakdowns by source 
of funds (Federal and non-Federal), major field, and 
character of research; (b) capital expenditures for 
increase of facilities for research and development 
in the natural and social sciences; and (c) total 
faculty and other professional staff members em- 
ployed according to major field, and, of these, the 
number who are either teaching in the natural and 
social sciences or conducting research and develop- 
ment in those fields. Separate data are being 
obtained from certain major components of an insti- 
tution of higher education, as well as for the entire 
institution. These data are being obtained from 
all medical schools, all engineering schools, all agri- 
cultural schools and agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, all schools of education, and all federally 
sponsored research centers. 

All institutions of higher education have been 
included in the 1957-58 survey. 


Interdisciplinary Graduate Programs in the 
Humanities 


A stupy has been undertaken in the Division of 
Higher Education to report and describe organized 
interdisciplinary curriculums in the humanities lead- 
Such cur- 
riculums, extending general education in the human- 


ing to the master’s and doctor’s degrees. 


ities to the graduate level, are of particular interest as 
one answer to the problem of providing teachers 
with the breadth needed for undergraduate instruc- 
tion in combined humanities. 

About a dozen institutions have organized gradu- 
ate programs of this kind. The study will describe 
each one in some detail, indicating the length of 
time it has been in operation, enrollments, degrees, 
objectives, requirements, and other features. The 
information should be useful to institutions consid- 
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ering such programs or interested in the staffing of 


undergraduate courses in the humanities. 


The Division expects the study to be completed 
this fall and the resulting publication to be ready 
for distribution about February 1960. 


Statistics on Faculty and Staff 


acuity and other professional staff in institutions 
of higher education in the United States and outlying 
parts totaled 348,509 in the first term of 1957-58. 
This represented an increase of 15.6 percent over 
the 301,582 reported in November 1955. Male 
faculty and other professional staff totaled 270,013 
in 1957-58, 16.3 percent more than in November 
1955. Female faculty and other professional staff 
increased 13.0 percent in the same period, totaling 
78,496 in 1957-58. 

Information for 1957-58 was obtained in the 
regular biennial survey of the staff of institutions 
if higher education. Information from the survey, 
including data for individual institutions and sex 
of staff members for various types of positions, will 
be reported in an Office of Education circular to be 
published in the near future. 

The table below summarizes information on the 
number of staff members performing various types 
of duties in institutions of higher education in 1955 
1957-58. staff member may be 


56 and Since a 


occupied in more than one official capacity and 1s 
shown in each type of duty in which engaged, the total 
number of positions reported in the table exceeds 
the total number of individual staff members. 


Degrees in the Humanities—Trends 1947-1958 


A stupy is being made in the Division of Higher 
Kducation of trends in earned degrees in the human- 
ities as compared with degrees in the social sciences 
and natural sciences during the period 1947-58. 
During the postwar years the total numbers of stu- 
dents and degrees have fluctuated because of external 
influences such as the return of veterans of World 
War II and Korea. 


fluctuations and some continuous changes exact 


There have also been other 


knowledge of which may be useful in predicting 
future enrollments according to subject and future 
staffing needs. 

Present projections of enrollments and staff gener- 
ally rely upon assumptions of constant ratios 
between subject fields in both undergraduate and 
graduate levels. ‘The study may throw some light 
on progressive changes in the ratios between subject 
fields and the ratios of first level degrees to advanced 
degrees—changes which could affect planning. 

The findings of this study are expected to be 
reported during the forthcoming academic year in 


Higher Education. 


Types of positions of faculty and other professional staff in institutions of higher education, 1955-56 and 1957-58 


Staff for general administration and student pe rsonnel services 
Staff for student personnel services (included in total above) 
Faculty for resident instruction in degree-credit courses: total 
With rank of instructor or above 
Full time 
Part time 
Full-time equivalent of part time 
Junior instructional staff 


Faculty for resident instruction in other than degree-credit courses 


Number of positions 
Percent 


€ hange 


Instructional staff for courses by mail, courses by radio or TV, short courses, and individual 


lessons 
Ixtension staff giving courses 
Other extension staff positions 
Professional library staff 
Professional staff for organized research 
Instructional staff for elementary or secondary instruction 
Other professional staff positions 


DO OG 


ww ds 





1 Not available. 
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Program Notes 





NSF Information on Scientific and Technical 
Personnel 


THE 


request of the Bureau of the Budget, is accepting 


NATIONAL SciENCE FounpDATION, at the 


leadership in behalf of interested Federal agencies 


for establishing and maintaining a program of 


national information on scientific and _ technical 


‘ 


personnel, “so that a coherent body of timely 


information can be built up on the supply, demand, 
and utilization of scientists and technical personnel.” 
The Bureau noted: 


‘ in exercising these responsibilities, the Founda- 
tion should use the facilities of other Federal Statistical 
agencies, where appre pre te, to the fullest extent possible. 

Much of. the information recommended will be produced 


by extending existing identify scien 


tists and engineers o1 mation. 
projects will have to be initiated to meet the objectives of 
the program, but such questions as coverage, timing, and 
definitions should be conside red in relation to the program 
as a whole. Existing statistical i f a number of 
government agencies are 


Departments of Commerce, Lab 
and Welfare. 


ons * eae 
specially those in the 


yr, and Health, Educatior 


l* The proposal for the undertaking arose from 
recent recommendations of an Advisory Panel on 
Scientific Manpower Data Requirements, convened 
to develop a coordinated plan for statistics on 
scientists and engineers. ‘The panel, under the 
chairmanship of Philip M. Hauser of the University 
of Chicago, recommended a program of 15 projects 
and designated the following three as most urgent: 

> Identification of scientific and technical occupa- 
tions—analysis of work content and job descriptions 
in scientific, technical, and related fields, to develop 
methods for identifying these occupational categories 
with precision when conducting such surveys. 

> Pool of personnel—a 
periodic survey, using appropriate sampling tech- 


scientific and technical 
niques, of organizations and agencies of all types 
which are employers of scientific and technical per- 
sonnel, to obtain information on the numbers and 
characteristics of such personnel. 

>» Periodic study of the demand outlook for various 
categories of scientific and technical personnel in each 
major activity—the study would include analysis 
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of: (a) Employment and production growth trends; 
(b) the changing roles of particular classes of scien- 
tific and technical personnel, to develop current 
estimates and forecasts of demand for such personnel 
by occupation and educational levels. 


Fulbright and IACC Scholarships Available 


Asout 900 Fulbright 


study or predoctoral research in 27 different countries 


scholarships for guidance 


are available for the 1960-61 academic year. In 
addition a number of scholarships for study in Latin 
America under the Inter-American Cultural Con- 
vention are also available for 1960-61. The In- 
stitute of International Education administers both 
programs for the U.S. Department of State. 

The IACC program makes one or more awards 
available for graduate study in 18 Latin American 
countries. The awards cover transportation, tui- 
tion, and from partial to full maintenance. 

General eligibility requirements for both categories 
of awards are: (1) U.S. citizenship at time of applica- 
tion; (2) bachelor’s degree or its equivalent; (3) 
knowledge of the language of the host country 
sufficient to carry out the proposed study project 
communicate with the 


and to people of the 


country; and (4) good health. A good academic 
record and demonstrated capacity for independent 
study are also necessary. Preference is given to 
applicants under 35 years of age who have not 
previously lived or studied abroad. 

Applicants will be required to submit a plan of 
proposed study that can be carried out profitably 
within the year abroad. ‘Those who plan to take 
dependents may be asked to submit a statement 
of their financial ability to provide for their round 
trip transportation and maintenance. 

Application forms for Fulbright and [ACC scholar- 
ships may be obtained from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education; requests for applications must be 
postmarked before October 15, 1959. 
for both programs for 1960-61 will be accepted until 
November 1, 1959. 
who are not enrolled at a college or university should 
Others 


Applications 
Persons who are interested and 
consult their campus Fulbright advisers. 
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may write to the Information and Counseling 
Division, Institute of International Education, 1 
Kast 67th St., New York 21, N.Y., or to any of 


I1kt’s regional offices. 


Clearinghouse of Studies on Higher Education 


‘THE CLEARINGHOUSE OF StTupIEs on Higher [duca- 
tion, recently established in¢the Division of Higher 
Iducation, comprises a continuing compilation of 
information on studies made by, or on behalf of, 
institutions in their efforts to improve their own 
(See Higher 


further 


organization and educational programs. 
1959, for 


Because of the potential value of each institution’s 


Education, Vebruary details). 


e perience to other institutions facing similar 
problems, the Clearinghouse seeks to, facilitate the 
sharing of this largely unpublished information 
among colleges and universities by the preparation 
of reports and lists of such studies 

The Clearinghouse has recently published its first 
issues of Reporter and Special Reports, two serial 
booklets containing, respectively, categorical listings 
of the studies referred to above and selected case 
studies of particular significance from the materials 
collected by the Clearinghouse. ‘The subject matter 


of these two documents taken together covers 


virtually the entire range of organizational, ad- 
ministrative, and educational problem areas toward 
which self-improvement efforts of institutions are 
directed. Both publications are available from the 
Government Printing Office (see listing under New 
Publications). Future Clearinghouse materials pre- 
pared for circulation will be regularly listed in 


the New Publications section of this periodical. 


Clearinghouse for Library Research 


Researcu under way in all fields of librarianship 
will be reported in Library Research in Progress, a 
new information bulletin initiated by the Library 
Services Branch of the Division of Statistics and 
Research Services, Office of Education. Designed 
to serve as a clearinghouse of information, the 


bulletin will list, by individual and col- 


subject, 
lective research projects in progress in all aspects 
of library science and related fields. Each project 
listing will include the following data (if available): 
Name and address of principal investigator, title, 
purpose, scope and 


methodology, sponsor and 


99 


cooperating groups, method of financing, publication 
plans, date initiated, and estimated terminal date. 
Future 
issues will be published as project reports accu- 


The first issue will appear in September. 
mulate. Copies will be available without charge 
upon request. 

To achieve broad coverage, Library Research in 
Progress, requires the cooperation of all who are 
engaged in research relating to libraries, whether for 
an academic degree, for a special purpose under a 
Only 


research in progress or fully planned will be listed. 


foundation grant, or for personal publication. 


Projects dealing with library methods, techniques, 
developments, and surveys fall within the scope 
of the new publication. Purely literary or bibli- 
ographical research, demonstration projects (unless 
there is a formal plan of evaluation) and _ studies 
of limited local or temporary significance will be 
Items for inclusion should be described 
LSB-5, “Notice of 


Project,” available from the Library Services Branch. 


excluded. 


on Form Library Research 
Specialists in the Branch will act as the general 
editorial board for the bulletin. 


Language Instruction for Air Force Personnel 


WueEn the Air Force was given status as a separate 
branch of the armed services in 1947, one of the 
critical tasks involved establishment of a profes- 
sional educational system. ‘To accomplish this end, 
the Air Force established the Air University at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala., the 
Air War College and the Command and Staff School, 
and the Air Force Institute of Technology with 
headquarters at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


instruction but has 


The Institute offers no language 
responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the Air Force language instructional 
program.! 

As shown by the table below, as of January 1959, 
898 officers and airmen were enrolled in a wide 
More than one-half 
of these students were in civilian institutions, while 


variety of language courses. 


most of the others were at the Army Language 
School. 


have been offered; 22 are currently taught. 


In recent years, more than 40 languages 
Most 
of the courses are the intense study type, ranging 
In the courses which 


from 6 months to 1 year. 


1 The text and the table on the Air Force Language program were prepared 
by Ray Hawk, Michigan Fellow in College Administration, University of 
Michigan. 
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Air Force language instruction by course and school, 
January 1959 


[A—Army Language School, B—Berlitz School of Languages, 
C—Geo'getown University, D—Foreign Service Institute, 
E—Lacaze Academy, F—Sanz School of Languages, G— 
Syracuse University, and H—Yale University] 


Language 


Arabic, Egyptian 
Arabic, Iraqi 
Arabic, Moroc- 

can... J : 
Bulgarian 21 2 
Chinese 160 168 
Czech.....- 9 17 
Dutch 
French 
German 
Greek 
Hungarian _- 
Japanese 
Korean 
Polish - 
Portuguese _- 
Rumanian__- 
Russian__- 
Serbo-Croatian 
Spanish_ 
Swedish 
Tagalog_. 


Turkish 


Wr do ae 
ANS 


NI ™ bo le BD IV lV DV 


vA 


are more difficult and in which area studies are 
involved, 2 years are required. Students normallv 
receive 30 hours of language instruction a week. 
They are expected to spend a minimum of 2 hours 
a day in outside study. 

In January 1959, 325 Air Force students were 
enrolled in the Army Language School at Monterey, 
Calif. 


discontinued 


Use of this program by the Air Force will be 
after this year, however, and the 
students will be assigned to civilian institutions. 
The cooperation of Georgetown, Syracuse, and Yale 
Universities has encouraged the Air Force to depend 
on the Nation’s colleges and universities for future 
language training. Students enrolled at the Army 
Language School and the civilian institutions have 
found that most universities are willing to grant 
credit for their completed work. 

Students selected for the special language training 
are screened carefully by the admissions division of 
the Air Force Institute of Technology. Careful at- 
tention is given existing transcripts, noting the qual- 
ity of previous work in languages. Predictions of 
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academic success as determined by standardized Air 


Force tests are also a part of the selective processes. 


On completion of training, the student will be given 
an assignment requiring his language skill, such as 
intelligence, security, or attaché duty. 


Veteran Enrollment Under Korean Gl Bill 


Despite a 20-percent drop from last year in the 
number of veterans training under the Korean GI 
Bill, well over half a million Korean veterans were 
enrolled in the spring term of 1959, according to the 
Veterans Administration. One in every seven males 
on the college campus in the spring of 1959 was a 
Veter- 
ans’ enrollments this fall are expected to be about 


veteran attending with Korean GI benefits. 


half a million. The total for the spring term of 1958 
was nearly 700,000, not far below the alltime peak 
of the Korean GI Bill in 1957, when more than 
three-quarters of a million veterans were attending 
the Nation’s schoc!s and colleges. 

In the years ahead. under the present law, the 
The Korean GI 


Bill education and training program, now in its 


numbers will decline still further. 


seventh year, comes to an end January 31, 1965. 
The Veterans Administration reports that so far, 40 
or 2,266,000 of the 
5,443,000 veterans who served during the Korean 


percent of all Korean veterans 


conflict—have used their GI training benefits. One- 
half of the GI trainees have gone to college. The 
rest attended schools below the college level or 


trained on the job or on the farm. 


Agricultural Information Service by Television 


One of the most recent educational information ef- 
forts, developing in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, is the new TV-picture news service, “Research 
Roundup,” conducted by the Agricultural Research 
Service and the USDA Office of Information, in co- 
operation with the Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and colleges of agriculture. The newservice provides 
some 200 television stations each week with a set of 
four picture features and short stories related to agri- 
cultural research presently in progress. ‘The mate- 
rials are sent to the TV newscasters in weekly pack- 
ets containing four photographs with a brief message. 
The newscasters use the pictures as part of their 
regular newscasts or as spot items whenever there is 
a minute break on their programs and thus provide 
considerable urban as well as rural coverage. 
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International Cultural Relations Bureau in 


State Department 


ReEFLECTING the increased importance of cultural 
and educational activities in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, a Bureau of International Cultural Relations 
has been established in the Department of State. 
Robert H. Thayer, former U.S. Minister to Rumania, 
will head the new Bureau as Special Assistant to the 
State for the Coordination of Inter- 
national Educational and Cultural Relations. 

The 
Fulbright 


Secretary of 


educational exchange under the 


and Smith-Mundt 


national programs which bring American and foreign 


program 
Acts and other inter- 


students, educators, leaders, specialists, and artistic 
groups together will form the basis of the work of 
the new Bureau. 

The Bureau will be responsible for the President’s 
Special International Program for Cultural Presenta- 
ions under which 140 groups of American perform- 
ing artists and athletes have appeared in more than 
1954: the 
States 


since exchange 
| nited 


nations under which 38 | 


| RF and 33 


90 countries program 


between the and the Soviet-bloc 
.S. delegations visited the 
visited the 


Nations 


Organization 


similar Soviet groups 
1958; the United 
Cultural 
which the Government 


United States during 


Iducational, Scientific, and 
programs in and American 
institutions participate; and various other programs 
of cultural and educational interchange. 

The Pro- 


gram, which has sponsored the exchange of more 


International [Educational Exchange 
than 60,000 persons between the United States and 
more than 85 other countries since 1938, will be the 
largest activity of the new Bureau. 

Other existing State Department units that will 
be part of the new Bureau include the Secretariat 
of the United States Advisory Commission on 
Iducational xchange and the Advisory Committee 
on the Arts, two public bodies which advise the 
State on educational 
exchange activities; and the Cultural Planning and 
Coordination Staff which will henceforth be called 
the Cultural Policy and Development Staff. 


Secretary of cultural and 


Mr. Thayer will also be responsible to the Secre- 
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tary of State for the coordination of other govern- 
ment activities in the international cultural relations 
field and _ for with 
non-governmental organizations engaged in such 


liaison and cooperation 


activities. 


Higher Education Appointments, Office of 
Education 


Upon the retirement of Lloyd EF. Blauch as Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Education, Commissioner 
Lawrence G. Derthick appointed Homer D. Bab- 
bidge, Jr., as successor to the position, beginning 
June 1, 1959. Dr. Blauch, whose distinguished and 
versatile career in the Federal service included the 
editorial direction of this publication for its first 12 
volumes, was largely responsible for the develop- 
field 
described as Education for the Professions, the title 


ment of Office of Education services in the 
of one of the many Office publications he edited. 
His contributions in this area began with a 1931-35 
study which prompted the reorganization of pro- 
grams in dentistry throughout the United States. 
The 


movement is represented by Accreditation in Higher 


significance of his work in the accreditation 
Education, which he recently edited. 

Dr. Blauch has accepted an appointment with the 
Retired Professors’ Registry in Washington, D.C., 
an Organization sponsored jointly by the American 
Association of University Professors and the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, with financial support 
from the Ferd Foundation. 

Dr. Babbidge, as Director of the Financial Aid 
Branch within the Division of Higher Education, 
was the official most directly concerned with the 
administration of the four higher education titles 
of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
As Assistant Commissioner he becomes head of the 
Division, whose activities include numerous long- 
established research, consulting, and other service 
functions of the Office of Education as well as the 
recently inaugurated NDEA programs. 

Prior to his coming to the Division of Higher 
Kducation, Dr. Babbidge held several appointments 
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at Yale University. He had served as Special 
Assistant to the former Commissioner of Education, 
Samuel M. Brownell (1955-56), and as Assistant to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Marion B. (1957-58), before becoming 
Director of the Financial Aid Branch of the Division 
of Higher Education. 


B »ylsom 


Dr. Babbidge is succeeded as Director of the 
Financial Aid Branch by Peter P. Muirhead, for- 
merly Chief of the Student Loan Section. Mr. 
Muirhead came to the Office of Education from the 
New York State Department of Education, where 
he was director of the State Regents Scholarships 
and Examinations Program. ‘The Directors of the 
other two Branches of the Division are Ernest V. 
Hollis, 
Branch, who has held his present position since 
1942, and Harold A. Haswell, who became Director 
of the Higher 
April 10, 1959. 
Coordinator of the Education Commission of the 
Baptist General Convention of Texas. 


College and University Administration 


Kducation Programs Branch on 


Dr. Haswell was formerly Executive 


Henry EF. Bent, Dean of the Graduate Faculty 
and Professor of Chemistry at the University of 
Missouri, has been appointed to direct the Graduate 
Fellowship Program, succeeding J. Peter Elder, who 
has returned to Harvard University to resume his 
post as Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Harvard 


faculty member, a past President of the Association 


Sciences. Dr. Bent is also a former 
of Graduate Schools and former chairman of the 
Council on Graduate Work of the American Associa- 


tion of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities. 


Office of Education Expands 
Field Organization 


Orrice of Education field staffs are being expanded 
in the nine regional offices of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Heretofore the 
Office staff stationed in the field has been limited to 
representatives for the program providing school 
To this staff 
are being added representatives to serve more di- 


assistance in Federally affected areas. 


rectly the institutions of higher learning participating 
in the programs of the National Defense Education 
Act, and representatives of the Office of the Com- 
missioner to coordinate field services provided by the 
Office. 
of Arthur L. Harris, previously director of field 
operations for the Division of School Assistance in 
Federally Affected Areas. Mr. Harris has been ap- 
pointed Director of Field Services in the Office of 


The field organization is under the direction 


the Commissioner for the administrative direction 
and coordination of these new positions. Higher 
Education and School Assistance Division repre- 
sentatives will be under the program direction of 
those divisions. The geographical divisions and: 
their respective office headquarters coincide with 
the nine regions of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, with headquarters as follows: 
I Boston, Mass.; Il New York, N.Y.; ILI Char- 
lottesville, Va.; IV Atlanta, Ga.; V Chicago, IIl.; VI 
Kansas City, Mo.; VII Dallas, Tex.; VIII Denver, 
Colo.; IX San Francisco, Calif. 

Appointments are now being made to the profes- 
sional positions in each of the nine regional offices 
and will be announced this fall. 


Notes on Congressional Action 





The Loyalty Oath and Disclaimer 


On Jury 23 the Senate debated S. 819, a bill to 
amend the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
(Sec. 1001(f)) by removing the requirement that 
an individual receiving a payment or loan under 
the Act must execute an affidavit disclaiming ad- 
vocacy of, or membership in organizations advocat- 
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ing, forcible overthrow of the U.S. Government, and 
the requirement of an affirmative oath of allegiance 
to the United States. 

By a vote of 46-45, S. 819 was amended so as to 
retain the affirmative oath of allegiance in the act, 
making one who falsely takes such oath subject to 
criminal after 
further debate, the bill was recommitted to the 


penalties for perjury. However, 
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Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
The vote for recommittal was 49-42. The effect 
of recon nullify the amendment to 
the bill. 


i tion 


imittal was t 

It now appears unlikely that any further 

taken during this session of the 
amend Section 1001(f) of the act. 


The Communist Equipment Provision in 1960 
Appropriations Bill’ 


Tue DepaRTMENTs of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare Appropriation Bill, 1960, H.R. 6769, 
vas amended in the Senate to bar the use of funds 
for the National Defense Education 

of 1958 for the purchase of teaching equipment 

i an be identified as originating in or having 


‘n exported from 


| Communist country, unle: 


uch equipment is unavailable from any other 


ource.”’ On July 30 the voice vote, 


(House Report 


with this Senate 


House, by 
Report 


No. 734) and agreed to concur 


ccepted the Conference 


amendment. 


The amendment will primarily affect the use of 
| : 


funds appropriated for Title III, providing grants 


for science, mathematics, and foreign language 
equipment for elementary and secondary schools for 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. 


Indirect Cost Provisions for Federal Research 
Grants 


A SenaTE amendment to H.R. 6769 would have 
raised the limitation on the amount the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized to 
pay a recipient of a research grant for indirect 
expenses incurred in conducting the project for 
which the grant is made. The previous limitation 
The Senate 
amendment would have raised this to 25 percent. 


was 15 percent of the direct costs. 


Universities and research institutions have strongly 
favored such action, and it was recommended by 
Secretary Flemming in his budget submission to 
the Congress. In the Conference Committee on 
the bill, however, the Senate conferees agreed to 
recede from this amendment. The 15 percent 
limitation on indirect costs of research projects 


will therefore remain in effect for this fiscal year. 


| See page 7 for news item on the enactment of this bill, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send requests, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington oe D ‘. 


2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 


issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Adult Education Services of State Departments o 
Education, by John B. Holden. Washington, U.S. 
Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 48 
(Misc. No. 31.) 


the sch 


Government 
$5 cents. 


] 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 
1952-54. Washington, U.S. 
Office, 1959. 


Government Printing 
Paper, 17 p. (Index only.) 

College and University Endowment Investments, A 
Survey, by W. Robert Others. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1959. Paper, 48 p. (Circular No. 579.) 

A research note on this study project will appear in the 
October issue of Higher Education. 


Bokelman and 


- 
I) cents. 


Colleges, Universities and Public Vocational Schools 
with Aviation Flight or Ground School Courses Ap- 
proved by the Federal Aviation Agency, by Willis 
Washington, Office of Education, 1959. 
Pro cessed, 4 p- 


C. Brown. 


Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions 1957-1958, by Diane B. Gertler, under 
the direction of Mabel C. Rice. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1959. Processed, 210 


p. $1.50. (Circular No. 570.) 
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Engineering Enrollments and Degrees 1958, by 
Justin C. Lewis and Henry H. Armsby. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 
40 cents. (Circular No. 555.) 


Paper, 50 p. 


Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion: Statistical Summary, 1955-56, by Herbert S. 
Conrad and Others. 
Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 11 p. 
cular No. 571, May 1959.) 

Advance release of selected data to be included in the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, Chapter 4, Section II, 
Statistics of Higher Education: Receipts, Expenditures, and Property 
1955-56. 

Guides for Developing Curricula for the Education of 
Practical Nurses, by Dorothea EF. Orem. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. 
165 p. 60 cents. 


Washington, U.S. Government 
15 


cents. 


(Cir- 


Paper, 
(Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
274, Trade and Industrial Education Series No. 68, 
Practical Nurse Education Series No. 2.) 

Higher Education Planning and Management 
Data 1958-59, by W. Robert Bokelman. Washing- 
ton, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. Proc- 
essed, 126p. $1. (Circular No. 549.) (See Studies 


and Surveys.) 


Higher Education in North Dakota: A Report of a 
Survey for North Dakota Legislative Research Com- 
mittee and State Board of Higher Education, Vol. II, 
by Ernest V. Hollis, Director of the Survey, S. V. 
Martorana, Associate Director, and Others of the U.S. 
Office of Education. Bismarck, N. Dak., and Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1958. Paper, 104 p. (Limited num- 
ber of copies free from the North Dakota Legislative 
Research Committee and the Office of Education.) 

Institutional Planning in Face of College-Population 
Increase, by 


1958. 


Archie Raymond Ayers. Summer, 


Processed, 55 p. (See Studies and Surveys.) 

Library Statistics of Larger Colleges and Universities 
1956-57, by John Carson Rather. 
Office of Education, 1958. Processed, 13 p. 
cular No. 578.) 


Washington, 
(Cir- 


Reporter, Clearinghouse of Studies on 
Education, by Winslow R. Hatch. 
U.S. Government 
78 p. 50 cents. 
gram Notes.) 


Selected Bibliography of Books and Articles on Edu- 
cation in Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 


Higher 
Washington, 
Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 


(Circular No. 562.) (See Pro- 
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Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia, by Nellie Apanasewicz and Ilo Remer. 
Washington, Office of Education, 1959. Processed, 
28 p. (Information on Education Around the World, 
No. 4 Rev.) 

Annotated are books, periodicals, and articles which discuss the 
historical development of education (nursery, elementary, second- 
ary, vocational, adult, national minorities, special schools and 
institutions, teacher education, and higher schools); programs of 
studies; educational problems; teaching of languages, literatures, 
etc.; and changes in educational systems since World War II. 

Special Reports, Clearinghouse of Studies on Higher 
Education, by Winslow R. Hatch. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 59 p. 40 
cents. (Circular No. 563.) (See Program Notes.) 

State Plans Under the Library Services Act, Supple- 
ment 1, A Summary of Programs for Fiscal 1958 Sub- 
mitted Under Public Law 597, 84th Conger 
Library Services Branch. 


by the 
Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959. 
(Bulletin 1959, No. 17.) 


Paper, 82 p. 35 cents. 
Summary Report on 
Mathematics Students: 
and Hazel C. Poole. 


cation, 1959. 


Junior-Year Science and 

Fall 1958, by Justin C. Lewis 

Washington, Office of Edu- 

Processed, 6 p. 

\dvance release of selected data to be included in Junior-Year 
Students: Fall 1958. (Circular No. 

577.) Inquiries should be addressed to Educational Statistics 


Branch, Office of Education. 


Science and Mathematics 


Teacher Education Fifth-Year Programs, A Selected 
Bibliography, by Shirley Radcliffe. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 20 
p. 15 cents. (Bulletin 1959, No. 9.) 

Teaching As A Career, by John B. Whitelaw and 
Others. Washington, U.S. 
Office, 1959. Paper, 34 p. 
No. 122.) 


The purpose is to stimulate capable 


Government Printing 


20 cents. (Pamphlet 


young people, as well as 
mature men and women, to become interested in teaching careers. 
Describes teaching as a career and answers many questions 


, ‘ 
about it. 


Teaching Opportunities, 1959, by Jonn B. Whitelaw 
and Florence Friedlander. Washington, Office of 
Education, 1959. (Circular No. 


Processed, 39 p.  ( 
589.) 


Tells how to secure a teaching position in schools and colleges; 
indicates certificate requirements and salaries; describes educa- 
tional exchange grants offered by the Department of State; and 


gives information on teaching in schools for dependents of military 
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Washington, National Science Foundation, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 173 p. $l. 


From Other Government Agencies Non-Government Publications 


Education for the Age of Science. by the President’s Obtain direct from the publisher. Prices are indicated 
Science \dvisory Committee. Washineton. LES. when known. 
Government Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 36 p. An Aid to Administrators of National Defense Stu- 
20"cents. ent Loans, by John F. Morse. 425 West 117th 

Jobs of College Women. Report of Women treet, Rass York 27, N.Y., College Entrance k:xam- 

Graduates, Class of 1957. Washington, U.S. Gov- ination Board, 1959. Paper, 42 p. 
ernment Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 44 p. 35 Education and Military Leadership, A Study of the 
cents. (U.S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bu- ROTC, by Gene M. Lyons and John W. Masland. 
reau Bulletin No. 266.) (See also From: College to Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1959. 
Work. Leaflet 31, 1959. Summary of the above.) 283 p. $5. 


] . TQ Jescribes the nature and so S\ ‘quirements; reviews 
Occupational Outlook Tlandbook. W ashington, l Se e cribe a Aap ay urces of officer re acaeaby 1 die mi 
pum 3 Hs sie the history of the ROTC; outlines the current issues and discusses 

Government Printing Office, 1959. (U.S. Depart- 


é ‘ the future of the ROTC. The authors view the problem of pro- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin viding the Nation’s military leadership in the context of the Amer- 
No. 1255.) ‘To be issued late in September. Price ican educational system and conclude that civilian colleges and 
to be determined. universities must begin to educate for the military as they do for 


: other professions. 
Irends and outlook are emphasized to show the changing 
ire of occupational and industrial life, and to help in long A Fact Book on Higher Education, by Office of Sta- 
educational and career planning. Coverage includes tistical Information and Research of the American 
i and technical occupations in the major fields as 


well as sales, service, clerical, 


Council on Education. 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
trade and industrial, and agricultural — , ; . , . , 
manne nites: NW., Washington 6, D.C., American Council on 


occupations Notable additions to the 1959 edition are such ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ 
Education. Processed, 80 p. 


occupations as schooi and college counselors, technicians who 
work with engineers and scientists, medical technologists, and A looseleaf book of charts, including diagrams and tables, con- 
programmers taining educational data collected from a variety of sources. 
Supplementing the Occupational Outlook Handbook, which From time to time additional charts are issued, and new and up- 
describes national trends, many of the Labor Department’s to-date ones are issued to replace those which are out-of-date. 
liated State employment service agencies prepare occupational A total of 80 have been distributed. The charts are free on 


guides covering local conditions and outlook. request from the Council. 


Population and Labor Force Projections for the National Aid to Higher Education, by George C. S, 
United States. 1960-1975. Washington. U.S. Gov- Benson and John M. Payne. 1012 14th Street, NW.. 
ernment Printing Office, 1959. Paper, 56 p. 40 Washington, D.C., American Enterprise Association, 

TC QS » y 
cents. (U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 1958. Paper, 38 p. Al. 


; seater ) ave 9A9 roa ’ . ° 
Statistics Bulletin No. 1242.) U.S. Government Awards under the Fulbright and 


In addition to the data implicit in the title, this booklet deals Smith-Mundt Acts—1960-61: University Lecturing, 

f young people who will Advanced Research. 2101 Constitution Avenue, NW., 

reach working age in the next few years and the resulting com- Washington, D.C., Conference Board of Associated 

Research Councils, Committee on International Ex- 
Scientific Research and Development in Colleges and change of Persons, 1959. Paper, 83 p. 

Universities, Expenditures and Manpower, 1953-54. Gives 


with the great increase in the number o 


petitive situation in which they will find themselves. 


general information and lists awards by country. 
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